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he will make a joke for Its own sake or even allow a
character, of whom according to the moral of the play he
should disapprove, to get the better of the exchanges of
repartee.

This is undeniably disconcerting and goes far to
account for the charges of insincerity and inconsistency
levelled against Mm. It makes it hard for the spectator
to be certain of his real views and gives him an uneasy
feeling that Shaw is laughing at him. Why, he complains^
should a Socialistic dramatist allow King Magnus in The
Apple Cart to score so heavily over his Socialist Cabinet ?
Surely he cannot mean what he says ? The answer
presumably is that Shaw, though a Socialist, or rather,
perhaps, a bolshevist, is an enemy of muddled thinking,
who despises any kind of socialism that is an emotional
and not an intellectual creed resting on an economic
foundation. King Magnus in comparison with his
ignorant and not over-honest ministers is a sincere
person with a luminous mind and* as such, worthy of
respect.

Shaw's dramatic output is so large and so varied that it
is impossible within the limits of this chapter to discover
his ideas from the consideration of individual plays. The
number of things he has attacked shows that his work is
largely destructive. But, like Ibsens though in a very
different manner, he was clearing the ground of dead
wood. He was trying to make a clean sweep of traditional
opinions and conventions that were accepted without
question, and for no other reason than that they were of
long standing. He is pleading all the time for honest
thinking and therefore shows the absurdities and incon-
sistencies of many accepted ideas and prejudices.
Whether we agree with what he advocates does not matter.
He bids us think things out for ourselves and free our
minds from prejudice, superstition and middle-class
morality. We may, if we wish, still hold to our former
views. Let us at least do so, because we have submitted